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PREFACE. 


the three years that have passed since the publication of the 
ls of Devon’ attention has been largely directed to the 


s, some of it sent directly to the Authors ; while they have 
aselves been able to add from time to time to their own 


f , ( ks to be added to those that are known to nest upon the 
B 
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Ley at Slapton, which had been omitted through want of infor- 
mation. There can be no doubt that the Pochard and the 
Shoveller both breed occasionally in the close neighbourhood of 
the Ley; and the fact that several pairs of Wigeon remain every 
year during the spring and summer, and that young Wigeon have 
been shot there early in August, leads to the supposition that 
this northern species may actually nest so far to the south. 
Another bird, not believed to breed in the county, may yet be 
ascertained to do so, as a few pairs of the Common Gull frequent 
the ridge of shingle between Slapton Ley and the sea during the 
breeding-season. Then the very young Red-necked Grebe which 
was shot close to Kingsbridge on August Ist, 1890, is in such an 
immature state that it seems improbable that it could have 
wandered far from where it had been hatched. 

Additions may yet be expected to the list of Devon Birds. It 
may well happen that among the Warblers arriving from the 
South there are occasional strangers that escape the notice of the 
ordinary observer, and some of these may even be discovered 
nesting in the S.W. counties. More chance visitors from America 
may yet find their way to the Devon and Cornish coasts. 
Changes, too, may be looked for, as certain species are known to 
be extending further towards the west, as the Nightingale, Red- 
start, Reed-Warbler, Hawfinch, and Stock-Dove have already 
done, not to omit the Starling; and there is reason to believe that 
the Shore-Lark, at present one of our rarest casual visitors, may 
be soon amongst us as a regular winter migrant. 

Some changes are necessary in our Faunistic Lists of Species :— 
The Ruddy Sheldrake, bracketed as of doubtful occurrence in a 
genuine wild state, may now be removed to the list of accidental 
visitors, inasmuch as our county had part in the visit paid by 
these birds to the British Islands im the summer of 1892, and 
three specimens were secured at Braunton. The Pink-footed 
Goose, also included in the lst of doubtful species, is entitled 
to rank among the casual visitors, as a well-authenticated example 
has been obtained near Kingsbridge. The Sanderling is more 
correctly a ‘ passing visitor’ than a “ winter visitor,” as it is 
principally met with in spring and autumn, though occurring in 
nearly every month of the year. The Fire-crest, the Crested Tit, 


aoe 
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and the Sooty Shearwater are more correctly “ accidental ” 
than “ casual visitors”? according to our definitions. 

The rare birds that have been noted afford further proof of the 
attractions offered by Devonshire to migrants, and of its being 
directly in the track of many wanderers. The chief of them, 
besides those already mentioned, are the Woodchat, Lesser Grey 
Shrike, Black Stork (?), Whooper, Gadwall, Lider, Little 
Bustard, Sabine’s Gull, and Iceland Gull. The stragglers from 
America have received an addition through a second American 
Stint. 

In the revised Table we subjoin we have brought the lists 
in all the four S.W. Peninsular Counties up to the most recent 
information in our possession. Nine species have been added to 
the Somersetshire, two to the Devonshire, two to the Dorsetshire, 
and one to the Cornish Lists since the publication of our book. 
The total number of species that have occurred in the S.W. 
Peninsula amounts to 323 (exclusive of doubtful occurrences) ; 
the total number of British Birds as given by Mr. Howard 
Saunders in his ‘ Manual’ being 368. 


Taste comparing the Avifaunas of the Four South-western 
Counties of England (“ The 8S.W. Peninsula”’). 


Cornwall. | Devon. Dorset. | Somerset. 
TREBTAOUEE! ice worse ae os es 09 74 85 75 73 
Summmer Migrants........ 28 51 B4 34 
Forming together a Total | ci | 16 109 107 
of Annual Breeders. .. { ae iis | ‘ 
Winter Visitors ........-. 38 38 36 30 
Passing Visitors . ...-+.+.. 21 17 22 11 
Clagiail VISIGOUS «aoe tes ee gas (is 64 a 81 
Accidental Visitors ........ 52 53 16 24 
Introduced Species ........ | 6 4 | 6 
Metls: ates « See 292 294 958 | 259 
Doubtful species. ... 7 27 10 6 
BZ 
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The above Table very well illustrates the effect of the 
geographical position of the four S.W. Peninsular Counties upon 
their avifauna. 

Devon has the most residents, principally through the great 
breeding-places of Lundy Island and Slapton Ley, but is only 
3 richer than Cornwall in summer migrants. The number of 
Warblers increases from west to east, and they mostly cross 
England from the east in their spring migration. 

Cornwall and Dorset claim the most Passing Visitors, as the 
former juts out furthest into the track of migratory birds, and 
the latter is a most diversified county, has a fine coast-line, and 
possesses Poole Harbour, which even excels in ornithological 
interest the Estuary of Kingsbridge, and also the Fleets at Wey- 
mouth and Abbotsbury, which have made its Bird List rich in 
Ducks and Waders ; Devon comes next, as ought to be expected, 
and the two most westerly counties are by far the richest in 
accidental visitors. 

In Somerset, the Bird List is very much modified by its 
physical geography ; the muddy waters of the Bristol Channel 
are too opaque for Terns and Divers to fish in, consequently 
these birds are very rarely noted on its coast, and, for the most 
part, their appearance can be due only to abnormal causes. 


The Nresvine Brrps of Devon have been increased from 128 to 
137 :— 


Amiel WNeSUeTs: M28 Sy dees Foo oa we 116 
(Reed-Warbler and Tree-Sparrow added.) 
Winter Visitors breeding. 2.6, ..6s. «>. @uenaies 10 


(Short-eared Owl, Wigeon (7), Shoveller (?), 
Pochard (?), aud Common Gull (?) added.) 


Casual Visitors breeding gis onss.0- a. heres 10 
(Wryneck (?) and Red-necked Grebe added.) 
Passing Visitor breeding (Redshank) .......... 1 

137 


Besides the above there are 6 introduced species which breed : 
and 6 species which are reported to have formerly bred in the. 
County, viz. :— 

Black Redstart, White-tailed Eagle, Kite, Osprey, Little Bittern, 
and Golden Plover. 
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The following 22 species (9 of them American), which have 
occurred in Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, have not yet been 
obtained in Devonshire :-— 


Red-breasted Flycatcher. Iceland Falcon. Bartram’s Sandpiper. 
Tawny Pipit. Spotted Eagle. Solitary Sandpiper. 
Ortolan Bunting. Lesser Kestrel. Yellowshank. 
Two-barred Crossbill. Green Teron. Kskimo Curlew. 
Red-winged S:arling. Baillon’s Crake. Roseate Tern. 
Short-toed Lark. Collared Pratincole. Bonaparte’s Gull. 
American Hawk-Owl. Little Ringed Plover. 

Scops Owl. Killdeer Plover. 


Of these, the Two-barred Crossbill (?), American Hawk-Owl, 
Baillon’s Crake, Collared Pratincole, and Bartram’s Sandpiper 
have also occurred in Somersetshire; and the Scops Owl and 
Collared Pratincole in Dorsetshire. 

Six species have been met with in Somersetshire which cannot 
be claimed for Devonshire, viz. :— 


Marsh Warbler. Tengmalm’s Owl. Purple Gallinule. 
Red Grouse. Egyptian Vulture. Sooty Tern. 


One accidental visitor has occurred in Dorset only :— 
Cape Pigeon. 


W. 8. ML DU. 
November, 1895. M. A. M. 


Fieldfare (p. 4). 


We learn from Mr. E. A. S. Elliot that Fieldfares appeared in large 
flocks at Kingsbridge at the commencement of tlie severe weather in 
February 1895. Apparently the bulk of them passed on, as during the 
frost but few were noticed, and by the end of the month all of them that 
had remained had perished. He states that the number of Redwings, 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Starlings, and Mistle-Thrushes that were destroyed 
by the severe cold was perfectly appalling; the roads, in many places, 
were strewn with dead bodies; while by the sides of the Estuary under 
the cliffs, in warm and sheltered spots in the undergrowth, there were 
heaps of dead birds that had perished as the sun passed below the horizon 
after they had crept in seeking for food and shelter. 
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Blackbird (p. 6). 


From the reports received from lighthouse-keepers, especially from the 
S.W. district, it would appear that the Blackbird is among the most 
restless of all the smaller birds, and there is hardly a day in the year 
when some are not on the move. Some of these birds may be only 
making short local journeys, and taking their flight across the water from 
point to point. 

Mr. Gatcombe mentions a male Blackbird at Plymouth that was pure 
white, except the tail, which was deep black, in May 1885 (J. G., Zool. 
1885, p. 377). 


Ring-Ouzel (p. 7). 


[Additional loca] names:—Mountain Blackbird, Mountain Colley, 
Michaelmas Blackbird. | 


In Somerset, according to Mr. Cecil Smith, the Ring-Ouzel is confined 
to the Exmoor country. Mr. Smith had no instance of its nest having 
been met with on the Quantocks, although these beautiful hills seem well 
adapted to it; but when we (M. A. M.) resided at Bishop’s Lydeard, 
immediately beneath them, our garden was sometimes visited by young 
birds in August and September, which we thought had most probably been 
reared on them. There are hills in other parts of the county where the 
Ring-Ouzel may nest, but we are without information, such as the 
Blackdown Hills between Taunton and Honiton, some parts of the 
Mendip, &c. Although it is regularly seen in Dorsetshire at the time of 
the spring and autumn migrations, Col. Mansel-Pleydell had no knowledge 
that this species nested in his county. In Cornwall the Ring-Ouzel 
breeds commonly on the Bodmin moors, and its nesting habitat in the 
S.W. Peninsula would seem to be limited to the wilder parts of the three 
counties of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset, and in these almost ex- 
clusively to the central Cornish moors, to Dartmoor, and to Exmoor, 
The Ring-Ouzel has been known to spend the winter in the 8.W. counties. 


[ Observation—No fewer than ‘nineteen species of Thrushes have 
occurred on the tiny island of Heligoland, off the mouth of the Elbe, 
and directly opposite to Lincolnshire, a large number when contrasted 
with the seven species that can be claimed for the 8.W. Peninsula of 
England. However, there are two others that have been added to the 
British List, the Black-throated Thrush (Zurdus atrigularis, Temminck), 
from Siberia, one example having occurred at Lewes, and the Rock- 
Thrush (Monticola sawatilis (Linn.)), from Central Europe, of which a 
specimen was obtained many years ago at Therfield, in Hertfordshire. As 
birds passing Heligoland are noted to be stili heading to the west, it is 
quite probable that some of the American and Asiatic Thrushes which 
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have been noticed there may have reached England without recognition, 
and may increase our list in the Thrush family. If the Asiatic White’s 


Thrush reaches us, some of its congeners might also be expected. | 
: 


Wheatear (p. 9). 


One was secon by W. S. M. D’U. on the 4th November 1894 at 
Exmouth. This is one of the latest dates on record. Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot 
observes that ‘there is a very curious departure from the orthodox 
plumage of the birds of the year in those Wheatears that arrive late in 
the fall, at the beginning or middle of October. These birds arrive in 
small parties, keep well together, and come some time after all the other 
Wheatears have apparently left. In my opinion these are the progeny of 
the large birds that appear in May. ‘The difference in plumage consists 
of a much deeper tone of colour, the whole throat, breast, and belly being 
deep brick-red in some specimens instead of a warm buff, whilst in others 
the whole plumage assumes a melanistic tone.” 


Redstart (p. 11). 


We (W. S. M. D’U.) have recently (Jane-September 1895) found 
Redstarts numerous at Chagford, where some twenty years ago none were 
to be seen. 


Black Redstart (p. 12). 


Mr. W. VY. Toll has informed us that he saw a male Black Redstart at 
Strete so early as August 26th, 1892. We have a note that we saw an 
adult male by the side of the road near Claverton, when driving to Bath 
on 5th April that same year. When we (M. A. M.) resided at Weston- 
super-Mare we were informed that a nest of the Black Redstart had been 
taken on Worlbury Hill above that town. Mr. EH. A. 8. Elliot has 
recorded that the Black Redstart appeared early in November in 1892, in 
the Kingsbridge District, and that he shot one at Thurlestone on the 23rd 
of that month. He observed one on the coast on Nov. 15th, 1893, 
“hopping” about among the Rock-Pipits, and another flitting about the 
tombstones in the churchyard and on the pinnacles of the church at 
Kingsbridge, quite at home, and evidently enjoying the sunshine, on 3rd 
January, 1893; also one in the same place on 3rd November, 1504, A 
female was shot at Exmouth about the latter date. 


Nightingale (p. 15). 


On 18th May, 1892, Mr. Francis Pershouse wrote to us as follows :— 
“ T hear there are several Nightingales to be heard at Watcombe, Torquay ; 
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also at Ashton, near Chudleigh. Is this not very unusual? I never met 
with it, although I resided at Torquay twenty years.” Mr. T. Mason 
Coues, of Northam, N. Devon, writing to the ‘Exeter Gazette’ of May 
16th, 1893, states that the Rector of Parracombe had heard the 
Nightingale from the 11th to 15th May inclusive, from about 9.15 each 
evening. Mr. Chanter, the Rector, had no doubt as to the identity of the 
songster, and says another had been heard at Ilfracombe. Mr. Coues 
thinks that he has heard the Nightingale in his garden at Northam in 
previous years. A pair frequented a little glen between Beer and Seaton 
in May 1894 (‘ Exeter Gazette,’ May 30th, 1894). The Nightingale has 
also occurred at Rousdon (H. Swaysland). This year (1895) there have 
been numerous notices of the supposed occurrences of Nightingales in 
various parts of Devonshire in the local newspapers. 

At page 16, line 19, Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot informs us 1883 should be 
1888, and that two Nightingales, not one, were shot at Kingsbridge, only 
one of them was so mutilated that it could not be preserved. ‘I have 
been since told by the boy who shot the birds that the hedge was full of 
birds on that particular morning (April 24th, 1888); there must have 
been at least twenty Nightingales present, besides numbers of Redstarts 
and other birds he did not know.” 


Dartford Warbler (p. 20). 


Since we recorded ‘“ we fear it must be extinct in Devonshire,” Mr. E. 
A. 8. Elliot has noted it the last two autumns (1893-4) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingsbridge, probably on migration. He writes to us :— 
“The point that this Warbler might be found in turnips (see p. 434) has 
caused me to look out for it; during September it is frequently seen 
rising at our feet, and after a quick, short, and erratic flight, pitching 
again and running under the leaves, to rise, perhaps, twenty yards from 
where it was noticed to drop in, It is difficult to secure a specimen on 
this account, and also because a Partridge may at any moment get up, 
and your friends wouldn’t bless you for shooting a little atom like that, 
with the chance of missing a bird, or scaring a covey.” This tallies with 
Montagu’s account, written nearly a hundred years ago. 


Wood-Warbler (p. 24). 


Has been observed in the parish of Rousdon (H. Swaysland). The late 
Prebendary Tilney-Bassett, Vicar of Dulverton, was not only a scholar 
and poet, but also an excellent naturalist. He possessed the singular gift 
(perhaps it was sympathy) of being able to interpreti bird-language. 
When we were walking with him through some of the woods near 
Dulverton he told us that from the notes of the bird he knew at once how 
far the nest was advanced, if it was yet ready for eggs, or only half 


finished ; if the full complement of eggs had been laid ; if they were hard- 
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set; if the young were hatched, &c.; and a Wood-Wren happening to . 
utter a note or two close at hand, he at once said that it had its nest 
finished, but that there were no eggs in it yet; and, on searching, we 
discovered the nest, which proved to be empty, as he had said it 
would be. 


Reed-Warbler (p. 27). 


A regular summer migrant to Slapton and the other Leys on the S.W. 
coast of the county. Mr. W. V. Toll has repeatedly found its nest and 
eggs upon his Ley at Strete, and has known of the occurrence of the bird 
in numbers for many years past. In the second week of May in the 
present year (1895) the Authors visited Slapton Ley for the express 
purpose of making acquaintance with this charming little bird. ‘They 
found the reeds unusually backward in growth, and only just beginning 
to shoot above the water. All the furze and bramble bushes, and all the 
hedges adjoining the Ley, were tenanted by numbers of Reed-Warblers 
that were singing away all day and all night as if their very lives depended 
on their saying all they had to say in the quickest possible time. Some 
of them were too impatient to wait until the reeds, their accustomed 
cover, had fully grown, as a pair were watched building in a bramble-bush 
by the corner of the bridge, only a short distance from the Sands Hotel, 
and were seen breaking off pieces of dead fern which they brought to the 
nest quite regardless of the presence of the bystanders a few yards from 
the spot. It appeared as if the Reed-Warblers were more numerous 
than any other of the small birds frequenting the neighbourhood of the 
Ley, although Sedge-Warblers were also plentiful. The Reed-Warbler is 
also stated to frequent the Dart quite near Totnes, or rather “the island 
of reeds between the Hemnpstone Brook and the Dart” (Zool. 18y2, 
p- 408). But we have not met with it in the reed-beds of the Exe, 
where Mr. Toll states that it occurs, nor have any of the Exeter 
ornithologists seen it there. 

In Somerset the Reed-Warbler is now generally dispersed in all suitable 
localities, according to information we have recently acquired. We found 
it to be not uncommon near Taunton, at the time when we were on the 
watch for the Marsh-Warbler, and obtained specimens with nest and 
eggs. We hear from correspondents that it is common on the peat-moor 
country near Glastonbury ; other localities ure Brislington, near Bristol, 
where Dr. Woodforde met with it; Shepton Mallet, where Mr. Farbrother 
returns it in his list; and the neighbourhood of Frome, where it has 
occurred to ourselves (M. A. M.). 

We believe that the Reed-Warbler affords another instance of a species 
that has of recent years extended itself towards the south-west, in this 
case, perhaps, owing to extensive drainage of its old habitats, and 
destruction of reed-beds, compelling fresh quarters to be sought after. 
Col. Montagu was very well acquainted with the Reed-Warbler, and had 
studied it and its habits in the S.E. counties, so that if it had been 
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numerous in his day on Slapton Ley, as he resided for some years only 
eight miles away, at Kingsbridge, he must certainly have discovered it ; 
but he states that it was then unknown in the 8.W. counties, and had 
not been detected either in Wilts or Somerset. And it appears strange 
that, if the Reed-Warblers were at Slapton, their presence there should 
have been unknown to our old friend Mr. Gatcombe, who was not far off 
at Plymouth, or that those excellent ornithologists, Messrs. H. and R. P. 
Nicholls, of Kingsbridge, should have known nothing about them. Mr. J. 
H. Gurney is the only ornithologist who has, previous to Mr. E. A. 5. 
Elliot (Zool. 1892, p. 408), recorded their occurrence at Slapton Ley, 
where, as we have stated, he met with several in May 1871. Mr. Toll 
tells us that, as long as he can remember, Reed-Warblers have been 
numerous on the Ley, and that he and his brothers, when they were 
boys, used to contend for the discovery of a Reed-Warbler’s nest attached 
to the longest reeds. However, Mr. Toll’s experience would hardly reach 
back to the date of Mr. Gurney’s visit to Slapton, and we believe that 
either that period, or at the most only a year or two earlier, may be 
assigned as the time when the Reed-Warbler first occupied the Ley, from 
which it has since extended itself to the smaller adjacent Leys; it now 
breeds both on Thurlestone and Milton Leys. 


Grasshopper Warbler (p. 23). 


We heard a Grasshopper. Warbler “ reeling” at the edge of Slapton 
Ley on the evening of May 8th, 1895, and on the beautiful night of 
June 24th that same year, while sitting out on our lawn at Buckland 
Dinham, near Frome, we heard four or five ‘“ reeling” one against the 


other; the village lads here occasionally take this Warbler’s nest. 
(M. A. M.) 


Dipper (p. 30). 
[Local names omitted :—Water-Ouzel, Water-Crow, Water-Colley or 


Coly. | 


Marsh-Titmouse (p. 35). 


One summer we watched several Marsh-Tits, together with Coal and 
Blue Tits, all eagerly feeding on the seeds of sunflowers in our garden. 


Nuthatch (p. 36). 


On the inerease in the neighbourhood of Kingsbridge. (EE. A. 8. E.) 
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Wren (p. 37). 


It used to be the custom, and, doubtless, it is one still maintained, for 
the village urchins in North Devon to hunt the “Cracky Wren” on one 
day in the winter, whether on St. Stephen’s Day, as in Ireland, or on 
some other special day, we do not remember. 


White Wagtail (p. 38). 


During the early part of September 1892, numbers of White Wagtails 
frequented the hams at Bantham and Thurlestone (KE. A. 8. E., Zool. 1892, 
p- 408). Mr. Elliot shot a female at Thurlestone, May 2nd, 1894, and 
states that he has obtained many specimens in the spring. We frequently 
see examples of this Wagtail in beautiful plumage at Exmouth in March 
and April. (W.8. M. D’U.) 


Grey Wagtail (p. 40). 


The Cuckoo sometimes selects the nest of this species in which to deposit 
her eggs. Such an occurrence was noted by Mr. J. R. Earle at Honiton 
in May 1880 (Zool. 1884, p.195). In 1892 a pair of Grey Wagtails built 
their nest in a hole in the wall of the town reservoir at Kingsbridge, and 
a Cuckoo deposited an egg in it. The young bird which was hatched from 
it eventually fell out of the nest into the water, and was drowned. (H. A. 
S. E., Zool. 1892, p. 332, and an litt.) 


Blue-headed Yellow Wagtail (p. 41). 


Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot shot a specimen at Thurlestone, May 6th, 1894. 
This Wagtail has occurred several times in the extreme west of Somerset, 
and Mr. Cecil Smith believed that it had nested in the neighbourhood of 
Wiveliscombe. There appears to be no record of it in Dorsetshire, but, a 
little further to the east, it is by no means a rare summer visitor to the 
district round Christchurch, in Hants, where Mr. E. Hart is confident that 
it nests. 


Yellow Wagtail (p. 41). 


A pair were noticed apparently breeding in Huish Marshes, on June 8th, 


1893. (E. A. S. E.) 


Great Grey Shrike (p. 48), 


One seen by W. S. M. D’U. at Exmouth, March 25th, 1894. 
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Lesser Grey Shrike (p. 49). 


A bird, probably of this species, was seen by Mr. Frederick C. Shaw 
near Budleigh Salterton, July 22nd, 1894. It was catching and devour- 
ing the humble-bees that flew past its perch on a burnt stump of gorse. 
We have been obliged to displace the one that we received from Great 
Yarmouth from the position we had assigned to it of being the only 
existing British-killed adult male, as we have lately detected in the 
Collection at Heron Court one that had been shot there many years 
before by the late Earl of Malmesbury. . (M. A. M.) 


Woodchat (p. 50). 


Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot shot a young female near Bantham, at the mouth of 
the River Avon, on September 2nd, 1892 (Zool. 1892, p. 412). 


Swallow (p. 57, line 8 from bottom, ef seq.). 


Mr. E. A. S. Elliot states that the old males have “warm buff” or 
light chestnut underparts on their first arrival on our shores; he sees 
some every year. 


Hawfinch (p. 63). 


The Hawfinch appears to be gradually extending itself as a resident 
bird in the direction of the S.W. counties. It breeds numerously now in 
KE. Somerset, especially in gardens around Bath and Frome. 


Lesser Redpoll (p. 67). 


There is reason to believe that this species breeds in the south of the 
county occasionally. Mr. E. A. 8, Elliot has observed a solitary bird fre- 
quenting a particular spot in spring. In March, 1895, Mr. W. V. Toll 
saw a flock of Redpolls feeding on alder and birch trees at Glazebrook, 
near South Brent. 


Pine-Grosbeak (p. 70). 


Mr. E. A.S. Elliot has compared the specimen in Mrs. Week’s posses- 
sion (No. 18 of Mr. J. H. Gurney’s list) with examples from Canada, and 
has no doubt that it belongs to the American form of the bird. The 
question now arises whether this specimen was mounted from an American- 
killed bird, or whether it actually occurred in Devon as reported. In the 
latter case it may have reached this county in the same manner as so 
many other American birds. 
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Common Crossbill (p. 71). 


_A pair bred in a garden at Hatherleigh in North Devon, in June 1394 
(C. F. Glinn, in lét.). A female was shot at Bystock, near Exmouth, in 
March 1895. 


Chough (p. 83). 


We were pleased to read in an Ilfracombe newspaper that three 
Choughs had been seen there in May 1895. 


Magpie (p. 87.). 


Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot writes to us (July 29th, 1895):—‘‘ The keeper at 
Buckland-tout-Saints sent me in five Magpies on Saturday, evidently a 
brood, two old and three young; all the white parts, breasts, scapulars, 
and white on the primaries, instead of being white, are buft-coloured ; in 
one of the young, indeed, the colour was deep enough to be described as 
red.” 


Rook (p. 93). 


When the Rooks are darting about the sky they say in North Devon, 
**See how these Crows are maaviming; we shall have rough weather.” 
The truth of this we have recently proved. 


Raven (p. 96). 


We saw a pair of Ravens near Slapton Ley, May 9th, 1895. Mr. E. A. 
S. Elliot reports that ‘‘ they were more numerous than ever, breeding in 
small coverts even, and are a great nuisance generally.” 

The Rey. W. Willimott has informed us that thirty-seven Ravens were 
counted assembled together round a dead steer near Caerhayes Castle, in 
Cornwall. After the birds had departed the ground was found to be 
covered with wing- and tail-feathers shed during their fierce fighting with 
one another. We (M. A. M.) have in our possession a remarkable clutch 
of six Raven’s eggs taken from Dennis Cliff, Tintagel, on April 13th, 
1892, which are very long and pyriform in shape, and almost unicolorous, 
being a pale bluish green all over, with hardly any markings. The nest 
was composed of large sticks, and lined with heath, grass, and wool, and 
was only to be reached with the aid of a rope, and with great difficulty. 
We have seen a very similar clutch in Dr. Propert’s fine collection of eggs 
taken at St. David's. 
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Shore-Lark (p. 104). 


In his most interesting description of the birds that are noted passing 
the Island of Heligoland during the migration periods, Herr Giitke has 
reported the wonderful increase of the Shore-Lark as an autumn migrant 
from the far east during the last quarter of a century. ‘The birds now 
pass in flocks to be numbered by thousands, and, as they are still flying 
west, their appearance each year in greater numbers upon the coasts of 
England is only to be expected. In the Kastern counties the Shore-Lark 
is now a numerous and common visitor in the autumn, and it is pushing 
its way further to the west. Within the last few years, Mr. E. Hart 
informs us, it has become tolerably common in the neighbourhood of 


Christchurch. In his ‘ Birds of Dorset,’ Col. Mansel-Pleydell mentions” 


two that were obtained at Weymouth in the winter of 1868, and one at 
Lodmoor, Dec. 3rd, 1869. Others have, doubtless, visited the Dorset 
coast since then, and we may soon expect to find this pretty species a 
regular winter visitor to the southern coasts of our county. 


Great Spotted Woodpecker (p. 111). 


One of these birds was obtained by Mr. G. F. Mathew in N. Devon in 
a singular way. He was at a Pheasant shoot in one of the woods of 
Tawstock Court, when, to quote his letter :—‘‘ I was waiting in a drive, 
when a big Brown Owl came rocketing (!) over a tall oak tree. I fired at 
him through the branches [proh pudor!|, and he went off apparently 
unhurt, but something fell fluttering to the ground at the foot of the tree 
which, upon being picked up, proved to be a fine specimen of the Great 
Spotted Woodpecker. It must have been upon one of the branches, and 
received some of the shot intended for the Owl. I do not suppose that 
there was another bird of the kind within miles.” 

One was shot at Fallapit, Jan. 14th, 1893 (R. P. N. in litt.); and 
Mr. EK. A. 8. Elhot saw a male at Bowringsleigh on the 28th of the same 
month. ‘This species is rare in the Kingsbridge district. 


Wryneck (p. 114). 


We have been informed by Mr. James Rowe that a young Wryneck was 
shot near Barnstaple in August 1892. 


Barn-0wl (p. 126). 
[Local names omitted :—White Owl, Screech Owl. ] 


One or two instances of this Owl living in society have come to our 
knowledge. In the roof of a house near Bradworthy, there were numerous 
pairs of Barn-Owls dwelling together, and (alas! that it should be stated) 
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they were found to be bringing up their Owlets upon young Pheasants 
robbed from some coops in the adjoining grounds. Some old cottages, 
close to the fine church at Bishop’s Lydeard, near Taunton, had their 
roofs, which all communicated, tenanted by a number of Barn-Owls that 
increased to such an extent as to become quite a nuisance, and we were 
told that from 30 to 40 were destroyed. 


Short-eared Owl (p. 130). 


This Owl must be included in the hst of birds found breeding in Devon- 
shire. In the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1893, page 231, Mr. F. H. Carruthers Gould 
records his finding a nest near Braunton in the spring of 1893. It con- 
tained three young birds, and one unfertile egg. The nest was in a 
swampy piece of ground in the middle of a bramble, and was a mere 
depression in the soil. ‘At different times we put both the male and 
female Owl] off the young. On the second occasion on which we visited 
the nest, the oldest of the young birds had gone. The old birds flew 
around us, circling in the air, and uttering a harsh cry resembling the 
syllables ‘Che-ough.’” The number of eggs laid by the Short-eared Owl 
usually varies from five to seven. However, it has been known, in Scotland, 
to lay as many as thirteen eggs in a clutch, after high feeding upon Voles, 
at a time when there was a plague of these destructive little rodents. The 
Snowy Owl is equally prolific in a good Lemming year. We have seen a 
clutch of ten eggs produced by a Barn-Owl, all fresh and not in the least 
incubated when taken ; and we have seen two clutches of the same species 
of eight eggs each. 


Tawny Owl (p. 132). 


[Local names omitted :—Brown Owl, Wood Ow], Red Owl, Hooter. | 
Mr. E. A. S. Elliot has found the eggs of this Owl in a rabbit-burrow. 


Snowy Owl (p. 134). 


The specimen killed near Plymouth, in Dec. 1838, appears to have been 
originally in the collection of Dr. Cornelius Tripe, of Devonport, at whose 
sale, in 1860, it was purchased by the Rev. W. 8. Hore. (C. F. Glinn, 
in litt.) 


Little Owl (p. 137). 


According to a correspondent of Mr. Jesse (in his ‘Scenes and Tales of 
Country Life’), a Little Owl was obtained many years ago at Tiverton. 
It does not appear to have occurred in Dorsetshire ; one was shot at 
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Clevedon, in Somerset, in March, 1879, while it was being mobbed by 
some Sparrows; and, in Cornwall, Mr. Rodd knew of but ene Little Owl, 
which was in the collection of Mr. Grylls, of Helston. 


Montagu’s Harrier (p. 143). 


On May 5th, 1893, Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot watched a Montagu’s Harrier 
for more than an hour, as it was quartering a large upland grass-field 
bordering the coast near South Milton Ley, and searching the ground, 
probably for the nests of small birds, with great assiduity the whole time. 
It repeatedly approached him quite closely. A female Montagu’s Harrier 
shot by him contained the remains of Pipit’s and Lark’s eggs in its 
stomach. At the end of June 1892, we regret to say that a nest of this 
Harrier was destroyed close to Poole; the male bird was shot in the act 
of feeding the nestlings with a young Partridge, and these, three in 
number, were brought alive to the town, where they soon died. 


Buzzard (p. 145). 


Eggs of the Common Buzzard, and also of the Hen-Harrier, were taken 
close to Ilfracombe during the summer of 1893. Five or six Common 
Buzzards are not rarely seen together on wing on the coast near Bolt 
Head in the autumn. (EH. A. 8. E.) 


White-tailed Eagle (p. 150). 


An immature bird of this species was shot at Bude Haven in Noy. 1893; 
weight 8 lbs. (‘ Exeter Gazette,’ Nov. 25th, 1393). 

[ Corrigendum :—at page 151, line 13, instead of “ feet feathered like a 
Grouse,” read “ feathered tarsi.” | 


Iceland Falcon (p. 159). 


We are informed by Messrs. Pratt, the bird-stuffers at Brighton, that 
they received a fine example of the Iceland Falcon which had been shot on 
the Scilly Islands at the beginning of the present year (1895). 


Peregrine Falcon (p. 160). 
[Local name omitted: Game Hawk (Cornwall), Rev. W. Willimott.] 


A fine adult male was killed at Buckland-tout-Saints in October 1893. 
It had frequented the neighbourhood for more than a year, andis supposed 
to have killed, at the very loast, fifty hen Pheasants, but successfully 
eluded all traps and snares set for its destruction. It met its fate through 
its audacious rapacity in striking a hen outside a gamekeeper’s cottage. 
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Hearing a commotion, the keeper’s wife rushed out, and saw the Peregrine 
rising with the hen. As it did so, it happened to strike against some wire 
netting, and got its foot caught, and a blow from a stick laid it prostrate 
beside its victim. An old male bird was killed at Salcombe, in January 
1894. (EH. A. S. E. in litt.) 


Hobby (p. 163). 


As Falconers are well aware, there is a larger and a smaller race of 
Hobbies, just as there is of Peregrines, and, indeed, of most birds. The 
largest Hobbies we ever saw are the young birds we possess from Gidleigh 
Park, near Chagford ; and the smallest are some trained birds of Mr. W. 
Brodrick, that he presented to us, after mounting them inimitably when 
they died. (M. A. M.) 


Merlin (p. 165). 


We rose a Merlin from a bush of heather on Dartmoor, close to the 
banks of the North Teign, on 30th July, 1895. (W.S. M. D’U.) 


Cormorant (p. 174). 


Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot has ascertained that the Cormorant possesses the 
nuchal bone, or occipital style, but that it is absent in the Shag. 


Shag (p. 176). 


We quote the following interesting letter, communicated by our valued 
correspondent to the ‘ Field’ of April 8th, 1893, respecting the crest of 
the Shag :— 

‘*A few years ago my attention was drawn by my friend Mr. R. P. 
Nicholls, of Kingsbridge, S. Devon, to the fact that all the Shags with 
crests which had passed through his hands were hen birds, and, as the 
number of specimens during some five-and-twenty years was considerable, 
the conclusion drawn was that the males had no crest. As most of the 
ornithological works we consulted were at variance, some authors even 
figuring a bird in breeding-plumage without a crest, we thought a closer 
investigation of the subject might prove of interest. 

“The Shag, or Crested Cormorant (Phalacrocoraw graculus), is a very 
common bird on the coasts of Devon and Dorset, breeding in numbers in 
well-established colonies, and is looked upon as a perfect pest by the 
fishermen, who lose no opportunity of destroying as many as they fall in 
with entangled in their crab-pots, lines, &c. Before the Act was passed, 
which protects these and other birds during the breeding season, ‘ Shag- 
shooting day ’—a fine day in May with the wind off shore—was looked 
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forward to with the keenest excitement by the farmers whose land 
adjoined the cliffs tenanted by these birds. ‘The slain were handed over 
to the fishermen to be cut up and used by them in baiting their crab- 
pots. They were mostly birds of the year, which perhaps accounts for the 
inadequate description of the plumage given by Montagu in his ‘ Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary.” During the past four years some fifty specimens have 
been examined, chiefly in the spring months, when most of the specimens 
had crests. 

‘* Both sexes assume the crest, and it is a curious fact that, amongst 
those that had crests—-about two-thirds of the number,—only two proved 
on dissection to be males, and in these birds the crests were equally as 
well developed as in some of the best females, but not more so. 

“In January, rarely earlier, the birds commence to exhibit the crest, 
and throughout February, March, and until incubation is over in April, 
the birds are in their best possible plumage. very bird examined in 
March had a crest more or less developed, not excepting birds in the dingy 
grey, or second year’s plumage. By the end of April, or first week in 
May, the crest is shed, and in ten birds examined during the first week 
of the latter month the crest was entirely lost; but traces of abnormal 
excitement were found in the skin covering the skull in the whole number, 
consisting of both sexes, for the skin here, and only here, was full of 
‘stub feathers,’ the rest of the dermis being carefully examined and 
found absolutely free from them, The rest of the plumage is unaffected, 
the birds retaining their beautiful dark glossy green appearance till the 
end of the summer. 

‘* From an external examination, the male can generally be distinguished 
from the female by its size, being a bigger bird, with a more massive 
bill, The males generally weigh over 4 lbs., females from 33 lbs. to 
exceptionally 3? lbs., and the former average 2 inches longer than the 
latter.” 

Mr. Elliot has since informed us that “the method of erecting the 
crest in the Shag and Cormorant is different; the crest of the Shag has 
a natural curve forward, and is spread ont fan-shape; in the Cormorant 
there is a double crest, an ill-developed frontal one, and another which 
runs some way down the neck, and is erected somewhat after the fashion 
of the hair on a dog’s back when set up.” 


Bittern (p. 191). 


Mr. W. V. Toll has informed us that he has heard at Strete three 
Bitterns calling at once of a winter’s night in the sky high above him. 
In the winter of 1891 these hirds were very plentiful on his Ley, and he 
believes at least a dozen were shot, chiefly by visitors staying at the 
Sands Hotel. He came across several wounded birds near his house. 
The following winter he neither saw nor heard a single Bittern. If the 
boats could be kept off Slapton Ley we might still have Bitterns nesting 
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in Devonshire, and several other interesting species, possibly, that do not 
now nest in our county. 


Black Stork (p. 196). 


“On April 3rd, about 2.30 p.m., two large birds were observed standing 
on a rock about twenty yards from the shore off Salcombe Cove, near 
Sidmouth. They looked like Herons in size, or a little larger, and in 
examining them with a binocular, the plumage was black or very dark, 
the beak red and long, and the legs red and long. My informant, an 
Eton Master, is no ornithologist, but on showing him the coloured plate 
of Crconta nigra in Dresser’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ he without the slightest 
hesitation recognized it as the species he saw at Salcombe.” (Edward 
Hamilton, 16 Cromwell Place, S.W., in Zool. 1894, p. 429.) 


Spoonbill (p. 197). 


We found the remains of an adult Spoonbill lying on the beach at 
Exmouth, in January 1894. (W.S8. M. D’U.) 


Pink-footed Goose (p. 207). 


We have much satisfaction in adding this species to the Devonshire 
Avifauna as an undoubted occasional winter visitor. Mr. W. V. Toll 
informs us that on February 12th, 1895, he saw three Geese on Slapton 
Ley, that flew off without his getting a shot at them, and that he wrote 
to inform Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot. But, a few days before, Mr. Elliot had 
obtained a Pink-footed Goose that had been shot in Aveton Giffard Marsh, 
on Feb. 8th. Three Geese had been seen in Kingsbridge Estuary, and 
this was probably one of them. (HE. A. S. E., in litt.) A very severe 
frost was prevailing all over England and the Continent at the time. 


Brent Goose (p. 208). 


Some light-breasted birds obtained by Mr. E. A. S. Elliot near Kings- 
bridge are, he considers, intermediate between the two forms of this 
Goose. 


Barnacle Goose (p. 209). 


A Barnacle Goose is said to have been shot at Axminster a few days 
before 4th January, 1892. (‘ Exeter Gazette,’ 4th Jan., 1892.) 


Mute Swan (p. 212). 


Some of these birds are in the habit of flying from the Swannery at 
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Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, to the mouth of the Axe, near Seaton, Devon. 
We saw many there at the beginning of June 1892, and were pleased to 
hear that they were regarded as sacred by the people of Seaton. 


Whooper Swan (p. 214). 


A young female was shot by Mr. P. Brutton in the Bight off Exmouth, 
23rd January, 1893; the weight is said to have been 141bs. The trachea 
penetrated only 3 inches into the substance of the sternum. The stomach 
was perfectly empty, and the bird had probably not fed for many hours. 
It was preserved, and is now in our possession. (W.S. M. D’U.) 


Common Sheldrake (p. 219). 


Many have been shot on the Exe and Kingsbridge Estuaries during the 
recent severe winters. Mr. W. EH. H. Pidsley found a nest with 1] eggs 
in a rabbit-burrow on Dawlish Warren on 27th May, 1893 (Zool. 1893, 
p. 268). 


Ruddy Sheldrake (p. 221). 


In the summer of 1892 a number of these birds appeared on all the 
coasts of the British Isles, that probably came north from Morocco, 
visiting first the shores of Devonshire, 8. Wales, and Ireland, then the 
N.W. coasts of England and Scotland, and returning south again by the 
Eastern counties of Scotland and England, Numerous specimens were 
secured, and among them were three that were obtained at the mouth 
of the Taw, in North Devon. (Vide Zool. 1892, pp. 426, 427.) We 
imagine that the three Ruddy Sheldrakes shot ‘‘near the Woolacombe 
Sands,” mentioned by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, are identical with the 
three Mr. H. A. Evans speaks of as ‘“ shot on the Taw near Braunton in 
June last by a man called Petherick” ;—the open and exposed Woola- 
combe Sands would be an unlikely place for Ducks to be approached and 
shot,—and from enquiries we have made we learn that only three Ruddy 
Sheldrakes were shot at the time in N. Devon, The example of the 
Ruddy Sheldrake at Westward Ho! College was shot at the beginning of 
April 1882, and not during the winter, as we have stated. (H. A. E., 
in litt.) 


Wigeon (p. 221). 


Mr. W. V. Toll states that young birds have been shot early in August, 
on Slapton Ley, for several years past, and that he regularly sees old 
birds there in the spring. On a recent visit (on May 9th, 1895) to that 
ornithological paradise, under Mr. Toll’s guidance, we were fortunate 
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enough to see a pair of Wigeon rise from the reeds. The boatmen told 
us that a few pairs remain all the summer on the Ley, and they had no 
doubt about their breeding. Subsequent to our visit Mr. Toll was good 
enough to keep us informed about the Wigeon ; writing on May 17th, he 
says :— 

**In the evening of the 11th I saw 5 or 6 pairs of Wigeon fairly close 
together,—yesterday, 16th, I paid another visit to the Ley; saw Pochards 
and Tufted Ducks; also several pairs of Wigeon, and I consider I know 
within a few yards where a Wigeon’s nest is, near a patch of gorse; I 
found the male bird sitting twice on the bank by the gorse, a splendid 
bird, and he let me get within 15 yards.” 

On May 24th :—‘* No doubt you will be surprised to hear that the 
Wigeon are still on the Ley, and 1 have very little doubt that they are 
nesting here: when I wrote to you last I said I had seen 5 or 6 pairs 
and that I considered that I knew within a short distance of a nest, and 
I am still of that opinion, as on each occasion that I bave paid a visit to 
the Ley since, I have always found the male bird sitting near the gorse, 
which is very thick just now the bracken has grown up. I have looked 
for the nest, but have not been successful. Mr. Lucas has been at 
Stokeley, and he also thinks they are breeding there and does not want 
them disturbed. Last time I rode round the Ley, I saw two pairs of 
Pochards,—looked like three females and one male; pair of Tufted Ducks, 
but, as I said before, I think they are cripples ; two pairs of Wigeon, and 
two male Wigeon, one at each end of the Ley, sitting on the bank, both 
birds tame and in fine plumage. I am almost certain in my own mind 
that the females are on their nests,—at all events will report again at the 
end of another week. Teal are still here. The reeds at this end, in fact 
all over the Ley, have grown very much, and it is getting difficult to see 
the birds. Common Gull—several pairs still on the sands, but no signs 
of nesting that I can see. Just fired a rifle at this end to see if I could 
rise Wigeon. Counted 28 Mallards rise and a lot still left in the reeds.” 

On June lst :—“ I had a ride round the Ley this morning and took the 
glass with me. Lots of boats out fishing, and the reeds grown very much 
since last writing to you. I only noticed one pair of Pochards, near 
where you saw them, but near them were three male Wigeons, I presume 
the females are sitting.” 

On June 15th:—* I have paid a visit or two to the Ley since writing 
to you; last Thursday evening, 13th, I rode quietly round. I saw 
several male Wigeon, and I consider a brood of young ones, but I am not 
quite certain, as they may have been Ducks; it is very difficult to get 
near the young ones in the open water, as there are quite 40 or 50 broods 
of young Ducks of all sizes, besides any quantity of young Coots and 
Moorhens, and directly you get near them there is a general rush for the 
reeds, and all kinds get mixed up.” 

On July 20th :—* The last time I went round the Ley I consider I 
saw a brood of Wigeon but, as I had not the glass with me, I am not 
positive, as there were so many young Ducks and Coots and a general 
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bustle to get to the reeds, and it is most difficult to distinguish young 
birds. I could clearly see both the male and female Wigcon.” 

Owing to the jealous care with which the Leys are guarded while the 
birds are nesting, and to the density of the cover, actual proof in the way 
of nest and eggs of the breeding of Wigeon, Pochard, Tufted Duck, and 
Shoveller could not be obtained; but the cumulative evidence adduced 
above is, the Authors believe, amply sufficient to place the nesting of the 
Wigeon in this South Devon sanctuary beyond question. 


[ Corrigendum : 
“ waxing.” | 


At page 222, line 17 from top, for “ waning” read 


Pintail (p. 224). 


An adult male was shot by Mr. Lucas on Slapton Ley in Jan. 1893. 
Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot shot two splendid drakes out of a flock of thirty or 
more on the Kingsbridge Estuary, Feb. 6th, 1895; the first he had known 
to occur there. One of these birds was a peculiar variety, the whole of 
the underparts being of a biscuit colour, instead of white, and all the 


white feathers, except the stripes down the neck, were washed with the 
same colour. 


Gadwall (p. 226). 


Mr. W. V. Toll shot a nearly adult male on Slapton Ley while flight 
shooting, Jan. 2nd, 1893, being the first example of this species he had 
ever met with there. 


Common Teal (p. 228). 


Teal frequently breed on the marshy meadows bordering the streams 
that run into Slapton Ley. They were very plentiful on the Ley early in 
August 1891, and young birds were shot. Mr. Toll informs us that a 
brood was hatched out in a hay-field near the Ley, in 1893. 


Shoveller (p. 230). 


Large flocks were seen on Slapton Ley in January 1893. A young 
bird was shot on the Ley on August 6th, 1891, and Mr. Toll believes it 
was hatched there. Mr. Elliot received some beautiful examples that 
were obtained on the Ley in the severe winter of 1894—5, 


Tufted Duck (p. 252). 


In the same cruel weather of 1894-5 Tufted Ducks appeared on the 
Ley in flocks of hundreds ; the birds were very thin, but the drakes were 
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in splendid plumage. A few pairs occasionally remain on the Ley and 
probably nest. 


Pochard (p. 235). 


On May 9th, 1895, we saw a pair of Pochards on Slapton Ley that 
were very tame, and allowed us to approach quite close to them. They 
were evidently nesting. Several other pairs were subsequently noted. 


Golden-eye (p. 236). 


Writing to us from Kingsbridge, Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot informs us:—‘“ In 
Nov. 1893, Tom Foale and I secured a young male, which at once arrested 
our attention ; my companion’s remark was, ‘‘ Why ! he’s got a head more 
like a Goose than a Duck”; and, indeed, accustomed as we were to 
handling immature Golden-eyes, the specimen was very large, and I took 
care of it, meaning to make it into a skin. As it happened, a lot of 
birds just then came to hand, and I failed to preserve it, and often have 
I regretted it. J have no doubt it was cither an immature Barrow’s, or 
else the N. American form, which is a good deal bigger than our bird.” 


Long-tailed Duck (p. 239). 


Several occurred on the Kingsbridge Estuary in October 1893. 
(E. A. 8. E.) 


Eider Duck (p. 240). 


A young male was shot on the mud-flats at Appledore, N. Devon, in 
Noy. 1893. 


Velvet Scoter (p. 243). 


A female was shot off Exmouth, October 22nd, 1894, after very stormy 
weather. 


Stock-Dove (p. 252). 


At the beginning of July 1892, Mr. G. F. Mathew saw numerous Stock- 
Doves on Braunton Burrows, and believed that he noticed some of them 
going into the rabbit earths, On May 3rd, 1804, W.S. M. DU. saw a 
Stock-Dove fly out of a hole in the wall of the wheel-pit at the Old Mine 
near the Viaduct over Lydford Gorge, and one egg was found in it. 
Mr. Toll notes small blue Pigeons building in the cliffs near his house at 
Strete, which may belong to this species. 
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Turtle Dove (p. 256). 


While beating the low bushes by the boundary fence of Braunton 
Burrows for moths one day in July 1892, Mr. G. F. Mathew disturbed a 
Turtle Dove from her nest which contained eggs, and saw about four 
pairs of these little Doves on the Burrows that day. Flocks of Turtle 
Doves were seen on the borders of Dartmoor in August 1894 (‘ Field, 
Sept. Ist, 1894), 


Red-legged Partridge (p. 265). 


A hen bird was seen to drop into the water when flying across the 
Exe Estuary from the Starcross side towards Exmouth, April 16th, 1892. 
She was picked up by a man in a boat, and taken to Mr. Seward, bird- 
stuffer in Exmouth, who found that there were 30 well-developed eggs in 
the ovarium. The cock bird was afterwards seen about the Exmouth 
Docks, 


Quail (p. 269). 


The year 1892 was a good ‘Quail year”; nests were found in various 
parts of the county, and the birds were plentiful in the summer and 
autumn. (Zool. 1892, p. 427.) Some Quail were seen round Kings- 
bridge throughout the summer of 1893, and three broods were known to 
have been hatched out ; one at Sutton, in South Milton parish; another 
in Loddiswell Parish; and the third in East Allington; while birds were 
shot (more than a dozen in all) in South Milton, Stokenham, and West 
Allington in the following September, and some remained up to October. 
(HE, A. 8. E.) 


Black Grouse (p. 272). 

On May 4th, 1889, Mr. W. V. Toll saw a Black Cock and two Grey 
Hens on the sands in front of his house at Strete, near Slapton Ley. In 
August 1894 three broods of Black Game (including old ones it was 


reckoned there must have been two dozen) were seen on the Moors 
between High-Hampton and Halwill. (C. F, Glinn, in litt.) 


Corn-Crake (p. 280). 
(Additional local names :—Barley Drake, Barley Hen.) 


Little Bustard (p. 293). 


Three were seen on Braunton Burrows in November 1893. 
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Golden Plover (p. 299). 


A favourite place for Golden Plover used to be, and probably still is, 
Hatherleigh Moor :— 


“ Hatherleigh Moor, 
For Hatherleigh Poor, 
For evermore,” 


runs the local tristich. Sending out a gamekeeper at dawn, we used 
frequently to have a bunch of these delicious birds brought in. 


Grey Plover (p. 301). 


Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot shot a splendid male, on May 12th, 1893, out of a 
flock of about a dozen, and with the same shot obtained a male Knot in 
summer plumage. 


Oyster-catcher (p. 308). 


This conspicuous bird seems to have become more frequent at Exmouth 
than formerly, as we saw five there September 17th, 1893, and twelve in 
a flock September 24th, 1894. 


Grey Phalarope (p. 315). 


Some Grey Phalaropes occurred as early as the end of August at the 
mouth of the Taw in 1892. A very large example was shot at Exmouth 
in November 1894. It is an interesting fact in the history of this bird 
that the male, which is smaller than the female, hatches the eggs and 
brings up the young brood, as we learn from Mr. R. Collett, in his ‘ Bird- 
Life in Arctic Norway.’ 

Mr. E. A. S. Elliot, in a communication to the ‘ Field’ during October 
1891, gives an account of the number of Grey Phalaropes that visited the 
neighbourhood of Kingsbridge that autumn. He writes :—‘ I drove out 
to the coast the morning of the 15th, but was scarcely prepared for the 
extraordinary number of Phalaropes that I saw. I first noticed one 
lying basking in the sun, under shelter of a bank, on the confines of 
Milton Ley ; then, as I moved on, I counted eight seeking shelter from 
the gale that was blowing, amongst the sedges, ever and anon coming to 
shore. As I came on to Huish Ley I found others swimming about the 
margins of the water quite fearlessly, and apparently undisturbed by my 
approach. As one of the birds rose and flew over the sandbanks towards 
the sea I followed, little expecting the view in store. The sea was 
tumbling in mountains high, but yet there, on the verge of each succeed- 
ing billow, might be counted scores of Phalaropes flitting over the 
breaking surf, whenever they came too near to shore, and settling further 


out. There must have been hundreds all along the bay, for as it was 1 
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counted no less than sixty from where I stood, with the foam and sand 
drifting in my face, under the blast from the 8.W. ‘The birds were so 
exhausted that I nearly caught them by hand; but if the weather 
moderates they will no doubt leave us as suddenly as they came. Some 
five-and-twenty years ago an irruption of these birds took place under 


similar circumstances, successive southerly gales at the same part of the 
coast.” 


Woodcock (p. 318). 


Mr. Vincent Calmady reported that there were three Woodcock’s nests 
in the covers at Tetcot in the spring of 1892, 


Jack Snipe (p. 329). 


Mr. C. O. Clark shot a Jack Snipe as early as September Ist at Post 
Bridge, Dartmoor, in 1880; and the next season two or three on 


September 5th in Fox Tor Mire, near Princetown. (‘ Field, Sept. 17th, 
1892.) 


Dunlin (p. 332). 


We find from our notebook that the 19th July is the earliest date on 
which we have seen pairs of Dunlin with their young on the sands of the 
Barnstaple river ; they had probably come only from Exmoor, where Mr. 
Howard Saunders states, in his ‘Manual of British Birds,’ p. 569, that 
he has seen the young “hardly able to fly.” Lord Lilford saw Dunlin, 
some years ago, in July on “an elevated district of Dartmoor,” and had 
little doubt that the birds had bred there. 


Little Stint (p. 333). 


A flock of thirty was seen and one bird shot on Goosey Pool, Northam 
Burrows, August 1892 (W. B. Hawley). One was shot on the Exe by 
Mr. J. Close, September 13th, 1892; and three were killed by Mr. P. 
Brutton near Exmouth, September 26th, 1894. Since the publication of 
‘The Birds of Devon’ we have been able to include the Little Stint 


among the Somerset Birds, having received information of its occurrence 
at Weston-super-Mare. 


American Stint (p. 335). 


A second Devonshire example of this minute Sandpiper was shot by 
Mr. W. Bb, Hawley on the Appledore end of the Northam Burrows on 
22nd August, 1892, exactly at the same spot where Mr. Rickards killed 
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the first in 1869. The legs and toes were greenish yellow when the bird 
was first shot ; the irides were dark brown, and the bill nearly black ; 
it had been observed first upon the mud-flats on the 16th August. It 
was sent to us for determination, and proved in perfect condition, and in 
a darker plumage on the back and scapulars than Mr. Rickards’s specimen. 
Mr. Hawley reports that it uttered a note very like that of the Little 
Stint, only less loud. This little bird was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Linnean Society in 1893. (H. A. Evans, in litt.; and Zool. 1892, p. 411.) 


Purple Sandpiper (p. 337). 


Mr. EK. A. 8. Elliot writes :—‘‘ These birds return to us early in the 
fall and remain until late in May; just before they go north the edges 
of the feathers upon the back become rufous, as well as the top of the 
head, besides the pectoral band becomes distinctly blacker and more 
developed. In the Alaskan form, Zringa couesi, we simply have these 
features more developed. A specimen I obtained on Bolt Tail on May 
22nd, 1894, was a very large one, and weighed 4 oz.” Mr. G. F. Mathew 
wrote to us that he had supped off Purple Sandpipers on toast, and had 
found them ‘ decidedly fishy.” 


Ruff (p. 340). 


A young Reeve was shot at South Allington, September 10th, 1893 ; 
a Ruff on Torcross Ley, February 13th, 1895 (K. A. 8. E.). Two Reeves 
were shot August 1892 on the Northam Burrows (W. B. Hawley). One 
near Exmouth, September 22nd, 1893. 


Sanderling (p. 341). 


“T have a most beautiful series of these birds obtained here (Kings- 
bridge) in every month of the year, except March and June” (E. A.S8. E.). 
This bird should, perhaps, be removed from the list of ‘‘ Winter Visitors ” 
to that of “ Passing Visitors,” as it is principally met with in spring and 
autumn. It arrives in March or April, and again in August or September, 
sometimes, however, remaining throughout the winter. We have our- 
selves seen and shot Sanderlings in North Devon at Christmas. We 
omitted to mention that Mr. J. Gatcombe met with a large flock on 
Burrow Island in November 1876 (J. G., Zool. 1877, p. 45). Some 
occurred at Plymouth in the middle of May 1s77, in partial breeding 
plumage. 


Wood Sandpiper (p. 346). 

Our correspondent Mr. W. H. Salter, of Aberystwyth College, informs 
us that he was visiting Slapton Ley in July 1895, and while there saw 
and clearly identified a Wood Sandpiper on the 18th. 
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Redshank (p. 348). 


Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot observed two old birds and three young ones 
together at Slapton Ley in June 1894; and shot one at Kingsbridge on 
May 5th, 1895, the only one he knew of that had been obtained there in 
the spring. 


Bar-tailed Godwit (p. 352). 


Mr. E. A. S. Elliot writes that 1895 was a “‘Godwit year,” and that 
in May he obtained several fine males of this species on the Kingsbridge 
Estuary. 


Black-tailed Godwit (p. 353). 


Two were shot near Kingsbridge, September 25th, 1892 (Mr. Holds- 
worth). Some occurred on the Devon coast in the spring of 1893 (Mr. 
Rawson). One at Thurleston Ley, May 19th, 1893: and one among the 
Bar-tailed Godwits on the Kingsbridge Estuary, May 12th, 1895 ; there 
were others in the flock, but they could not be approached. (H. A. S. E.) 


Iceland Gull (p. 374). 


We are informed by Mr. James Rowe that a young Iceland Gull was 
shot on the Taw at the beginning of January 1893. ‘This is the first 
occurrence that we know of in North Devon of this Gull. About the 
same date two were obtained in Poole Harbour, and a third, an adult, 
later on in the spring. This is an addition to the List of Dorsetshire 
Birds, in which the Iceland Gull has not before been included. 


Common Gull (p. 379). 


On May 8th, 1895, when we were at Slapton Ley, we watched a pair 
of Common Gulls in breeding plumage which frequented the ridge of 
shingle dividing the freshwater Ley trom the sea, not far from the Sands 
Hotel. They were very tame, and had all the appearance of nesting 
birds. ‘There are grassy slopes on the cliffs to the east of the Ley very 
suitable for this species to nest upon, and we shall not be surprised to 
learn that, after all, it can be included in our list of breeding species. 
Mr. Rawson believes that there is also a locality in N. Devon where the 
Common Gull nests (Pidsley and Macpherson, ‘ Birds of Devonshire,’ 
p. 162). Mr, Toll informs us that he saw several pairs on the sands at 
the end of May, and on the 14th June, 1895, he caught a Common Gull 
that had evidently been shot at and crippled. It is a little curious that 
Mr. Elliot never sees this Gull on the Kingsbridge Estuary with the pure 
white head of the summer plumage. 
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Black-headed Gull (p. 382). 


At the beginning of July 1892 Mr. G. F. Mathew saw many Black- 
headed Gulls in full adult plumage flying about at Instow, in N. Devon, 
where we have never ourselves seen them at this time of the year. Mr. 
Elliot informs us that there were many about Kingsbridge Estuary in the 
early part of June 1895, with well-developed black heads, but with the 
tails tipped with brown, showing immaturity. In the autumn and winter 
this is by far the most numerous species on the South Coast of Devon. 

On June 8th, 1894, we visited the largest Gullery of this pretty species 
in the 8.W. counties. Crossing over from Poole in a boat we landed on 
the western side of the harbour, and a walk of about half a mile over a heath 
brought us to a shallow pond of about two acres, fringed with rushes, 
and studded with small islands covered with rushes and dwarf willows. 
This was Ower, the nesting-place of the Black-headed Gulls. As we 
came near the birds began to rise off their nests, until we had the whole 
colony hovering low over our heads, screaming and complaining, a 
beautiful snow-white cloud against the sky. Every now and then one of 
the birds darted down and almost struck us on the head. There was also 
a constant arrival of single birds coming in from the sea with food for 
their young. Numerous young Gulls were hatched, and could be seen 
swimming on the water among the rushy islands. We also saw a good 
many eggs. We estimated the number of birds as at least 2000. We 
disturbed a brood of young Teal, apparently but recently hatched, which, 
together with the two old birds, swam out and mingled with the baby 
Gulls. The Gulls will not allow Wild Duck to nest anywhere near them, 
and kill all the ducklings when they discover them, tearing off their 
heads; but they tolerate the Teal, as their young are darker in plumage, 
and have a close resemblance to their own. When the young Gulls are 
first hatched they exactly resemble the eggs in colour, and are of a dull 
buffy-brown, spotted and streaked with black. About a month later they 
have nearly attained their full size, are in the first brown, grey, and 
white plumage, and have a faint orange tint upon their breasts. Raids 
are frequently made upon the Gullery by Harriers, either to steal the 
eges or to devour the young, as has been witnessed at Studland and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Howard Saunders writes (in his ‘ Manual,’ p. 649) :—‘“ This species 
might more appropriately be called the Brown-headed Gull, for the head 
is certainly not black,” an opinion that we (M. A. M.) share; but there 
is a considerable difference of tint in the coloration of the dark head 
according to age and the time of the year. The name “ Black-headed 
Gull” might be restricted to the Mediterranean species (Larus melano- 
cephalus), whose head, at the breeding season, is really jet-black. There 
have been two examples of this species of Gull obtained in the British 
Islands, both in the winter, one in December 1886, from Breydon Broad, 
Norfolk, the other in January 1866 (but not identified till 1871), from 
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Barking Creek, on the Thames, and it is not at all unlikely to occur on 
the 8. Devon coast. 


Little Gull (p. 385). 


Mr. E. A. S. Elliot shot a young bird at Kingsbridge, the first obtained 
there, November 13th, 1893. One occurred at Dawlish April 9th, 1592. 
This should have been in adult plumage? (A.S. Morres, in ‘ Exeter Gazette,’ 
April 22nd, 1892.) 

[ Observation: —See page 387, line 9. In 4th edition of Yarrell’s 
‘British Birds,’ vol. iii. p. 606, Mr. Howard Saunders conclusively proves 
that, from his own description of the bird, the Gull procured by Colonel 
Montagu from Winchelsea could not have been the American Laughing 


Gull. ] 


Sabine’s Gull (p. 387). 


Mr. E. A. S. Elliot was fortunate enough to obtain a second specimen 
of this rare little Gull, in immature plumage, at Bantham, October 18th, 
1893. 


Common Skua (p. 391). 


According to the British Association Report, a Common Skua was seen 
off Minehead on October 16th, 1886; and at the same time twelve 
Pomatorhine Skuas and six Richardson’s Skuas were also noticed. 


Storm-Petrel (p. 401). 


In the ‘ Field’ for February 24th, 1894, it was recorded by Mr, H. S. 
Harland, of Brighton, that a Storm-Petrel had been captured sitting on 
her egg on the Thatcher Rock, in Torbay, and that the bird had been 
forwarded to the Torquay Museum. 


Manx Shearwater (p. 404). 


Early in July 1895 Mr. E, A. 8. Elliot met with hundreds of Manx 
Shearwaters feeding on the shoals of Mackerel ‘ Brit” a few miles out 
in the Channel off the Bolt Tail. They settled on the water around his 
boat like tame Pigeons. 


Greater Shearwater (p. 407). 


Twenty were seen during the day, on September 3rd, 1886, at Bishop 
Rock, south of the Scilly Islands (Brit. Assoc. Report). Two large 
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Shearwaters were seen in the Channel off the south coast of Devon by 
Mr. Elliot in July 1895. 


Black-throated Diver (p. 412). 


Two more adults, in full summer plumage, were taken in a trammel- 
net at Portscatho, in Cornwall, in May 1892, as we were informed by the 
Rev. G. C. Green, of Modbury :—“ These, I am told, are to be shown in 
some exhibition of Cornish Natural History which is to be held shortly ” 
(tr litt. August 6th, 1892). 


Red-necked Grebe (p. 417). 


In the ‘Zoologist’ for 1892, p. 331, Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot relates the 
appearance of a young Red-necked Grebe near the New Bridge at Kings- 
bridge during the month of July in that year. To his regret it was shot 
on the lst August and brought to him. We have seen it, and consider 
that, from the very immature condition of plumage, it is extremely un- 
likely that it could have wandered far from where it was hatched, and 
that there is justification for Mr. Elliot’s opinion that it had strayed from 
a nest on Slapton Ley. Its cheeks are very prettily striped with dark 
lines, like all the species of Grebes in their nesting plumage. 


Common Guillemot (p. 427). 


Mr. E. A. 8. Elliot shot a singular variety of the Common Guillemot 
on the Kingsbridge Estuary in August 1894, which he showed to us. It 
is a large specimen, and has one side of the head distinctly ‘ bridled ” 
or “ringed” with a white line curving down the neck from the eye, 
while the other side is without any trace of this marking. ‘This bird 
supplies an example of what Professor Newton (in his article on Di- 
morphism, in his ‘ Dictionary of Birds,’ Part 1. p. 149) supposed did not 
exist, ‘“‘an example which shows intermediate conditions ” between the 
Bridled Guillemot and those of normal plumage. 


American Yellow-billed Cuckoo (p. 124). 


On October 5, 1895, a specimen of this species was picked up dead in 
a garden near Bridport, in Dorsetshire, and two days later was examined 
by Mr. J. E. Harting in the flesh (Zool. 1895, p. 376). This makes the 
third example that has been obtained in the 8.W. Peninsula, and is an 
addition to the Dorset list of birds. 
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